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general ITBETING, MARCH 13. 1978 

Please note that a resolution will be presented to the Membership at this 
meeting to amend the Pee Schedule of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club, effective 
Sept. 1, 1978. Please be sure to attend this meeting. 

'■ ' MEMBERSHIP INFORI^ATION 

Present membership fee schedule is as follows: Life - $100.00, Contrib¬ 
uting - $10.00, Active - $5.00, Joint (husband and wife) - $6.00, Student 
(l8 and over) - $2.00, Junior (under 18) - $1.00, &. Corresponding (residing 
over 20 miles from Hamilton) - $2.50. 

The Hamilton Naturalists' Club is interested in promoting public interest 
in the appreciation, study, and conservation of our native heritage. Meetings 
are held monthly from September to May inclusive and VISITORS ARE ALWAYS 
WELCOME, The WOOD DUCK is published nine times yearly and is mailed free 
to members. Currently held sanctuaries are maintained at Spooky Hollovj and 
Short Hills V/ilderness Area. 

Contact our Membership Secretary, Bruce ffeckenzie, 281 East 26th St., 
Hamilton, Ont. L8V 3C9 (Phone 385-1422). 
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FROM THE EDITOR 

M EMBER SHIP! 

Although there were approximately 50 members from last year vfho for one 
reason or another fail-ed to renew their membership for this season, new members 
each month have been gradually bringing our numbers back. A hearty welcome to 
all those who have recently joined us! 

ANNUAL'. ITEflBERS NIGH T: ... 

I would remind everyone that our annual members night vjill be coming up on 
May 8, 1978, and now is the time to be thinking about what you would like to 
have. If any of you have something (slides, a display, or otherwise) that you 
would be willing to show, please inform Mr. Ford Smith (Phone 634-5821) so that 
he can draw up a schedule for the evening. V7e are also open to any new suggest¬ 
ions that you may have. A presentation of 10—15 minutes each would be ideal. 

One thought was to have you bring in some of your difficult slides sub¬ 
jects vfhose identification you may be unsure of. Perhaps others in the audience 
could help \jith. the identifications — a sort of indoor field trip. Let's hear 
from you. 


WOOD DUCK ARTICLES : 

Many thanlcs to those who have 
you that the deadline for submission 
publication. Please try to keep this 


contributed original articles. I would remind 
of material is the 1st of the month preced.ing 
in mind. Late submissions make extra v;ork. 


***•: -X-K *********** 
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EVENTS FOR FE.RCH 


MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING M0NTHI.7 GENEPi\L ]^fEF .TT.NG 

Date and Time; MONDAY, M/UICH 13,197C at G;00 p.m . 

Place; Royal Botanical Gardens Headquarters Building 

CSO Plains Road Uest, Burlington, Ontario 

Speaker: DR, GEORGE PECK will present an illustrated talk on 

"THE NEST RECORD SCHEME" 


V ISITORS WELCOME STAY FOR FEL LOE^GHI P MD REFRE S HMENT S 


CLUB FIELD EVENTS CLUB FIELD EVENTS CLUB FIELD EVENTS 

SATURDAY, MARCH 11, 197S at 2;C0 p.m . 

Ov/l Prowl - Visit the best groves V7ith an owl 'aficionado' ending at 
dusk with a listen for Great Horned and Screech Owls. 

Meet at Dundurn Castle parking lot. 

Leader: Chauncey Hood Ancaster 640-4845 

SUNDAY , M/iRCH 26,1970 at G;00 a.m . 

Long Point Waterfowl - Depending upon the weather this could be close 
to the peak of swan, goose.and duck aiigration. Meet at 
Mountain Plaza, Fennell and Upper James Sts., Hamilton. 

Bring a lunch. 

Leader; Barry Jones Oakville 827-0301 

SUNDAY, APRIL 2, 1978 at 9;00 a.m . 

Spring H.av7k Count at Beamer Point, Grimsby with the Southern Ontario 

Co-ordinator of the North America Hawk Migration Association, 
Meet at the parking lot on the northeast corner at Upper 
Ottavja and Fennell Sts., Hamilton at 3;00 a.m, or at Beamer 
Point parking lot at 9:30 a.m. Bring a lunch. 

Leader: Dave Copeland Hamilton 383-5515 

SUNDAY, APRIL 9, 1978 at 7:30 a.m. 

Iroquois National Wildlife Refuge, Nev? York State 

One of the greatest goose migration spectacles on the 
continent. Meet at the Greater Hamilton Shopping Centre, 
Kenilworth Entrance, at 7:50 a.m. Bring a lunch. 

Leader: Gerald Chappie Dundas 62,7-0395 

***** ***** ***** ***** ***** 

NEXT GRNBPJ^L MEETING - MONDAY, APRIL 10,1978 - Special presentation by 
'Mr. Ken Carmichael - "Let's Think Spring". 

*************-x-s; **** 

********** 

** 
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OTHER EVENTS OF INTEREST TO NATURALISTS 


NA PLE SYRUP EXHIBIT - R. B.G. N ATU RE P ROGRAMME 

A family outins to^ the Maple Bush to enjoy early spring, maple 
dap and the boiling operotl-on? to make maple syrup - 'Taffy on 
the Snovj' will be a special feature when snow is available. 

March 11-12, 18-19, 25-26, and z-ipril 1-2, 1C:00 a.m. to 4;30p.m. 
Call 527-1158 for further details and directions. 


ONTARIO ORNITHOLOGISTS - ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of Ontario ornithologists will be held this year at 
the University of Guelph, on Saturday, 10 March, 1978. 

Sessions will be held in Room 113, physical Sciences Building, 
Registration vjill take place between 0830 and 0930 h, in the foyer of the 
Physical Sciences Building; registration fee is $2.00. Txto sessions are 
planned; the morning session to run from 0930 to 1200 h. and the afternoon 
session from 1300 to 1700 h. Facilities for both lunch and dinner will be 
available on campus. Ample parking facilities are also available. 

In the evening Room 168 of the Zoology Building has been reserved for 
informal gathering and discussion, l^^enty minutes have been alloted to 
each presentation. 

Everyone is welcome to attend so feel free to circulate this infor¬ 
mation to anyone who may be interested. 


POSITI O NS OPEN AT LONG POINT BI RD OBSERVATORY; 1978 

The following positions are expected to be open in 1973. Applications 
stating qualifications, experience, and time available, and giving names 
of one or two people who can be referred to for recommendations, should be 
made in V7riting to; David J.T, Hussell, LPBO ?.0. Box 160, Port Rowan, 
Ontario NOE IMD 
LPBO Warden 

The warden will be responsible for operation of the Observatory's 
field stations on Long Point for part or all of the period April 1 - Oct¬ 
ober 31, 1978, The warden Will be expected to v7ork with volunteers on 
migration observation,, banding and other projects, and will be responsible 
for maintaining station facilities, for communications, and for transpor¬ 
tation of supplies and personnel to and from the mainland. Essential 
qualifications include experience and interest in bird identification, 
banding and other fieldwork; ability to carry out maintenance work on 
buildings, boats, and related equipment, to operate boats, and to work with 
volunteers in isolated conditions. Car ownership and possession of a 
driving licence vjill be assets. Rveumuneration will be $400, per month. 
Applications are due by March 15, 

Observatory Assistants 

Ti'jo or more assistants will be required in 1978 to assist in various 
aspects of the Observatory's program including any or all of the following; 
maintenance and operation of physical facilities including buildings,boats, 
traps, etc,, clerical work and t 3 )'ping, migration observation and banding, 
breeding bird censuses, research projects on migrant or. breeding birds, 
and educational programs for schools. These are essentially voluntoer 
pooitions, but living expenses and accommodation are provided at the Obser¬ 
vatory. Successful applicants can expect to benefit from extensive training 
and experience in various aspects of the Observatory's program. Positions 
are open throughout the year and to persons of any age or experience v7ho are 
available for at least a month. Applications will be considered at anj^ 

time, but should be submitted by April 1 for the university and high school 
summer vacation periods. 
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NATURALIS T LEADERS WANTED 

If you are capable or viould like to be a naturalist leader and are 
V7illin2 to take young people, teens and family groups on field hikes, your 
talents are needed. Restall Camp near Ayr, Ontario needs you as a volunteer 
on the Easter week-end, Thursday March 23,24, 25th and 26th or on the Vic¬ 
toria Day vjeek-end May 19,20, 21st and 22nd at Camp Ryerson on Lake Erie. 

This is your opportunity to serve and help others enjoy in the study, 
knowledge, appreciation and preservation of our Ontario Natural herritage. 
Contact Bob Elstone, Burlington 632-1267 or 634-0782, 


A HUNCH PAYS OFF - GREAT CORMORANT 

by Alan Worraington 

On Wednesday morning, January ISth I picked up a copy of the Globe and 
Mail aS I do almost every Wednesday. I V7as hoping that the vjeekly bird 
article would be..in the Outdoors/Recreation section - and it vjas. The 
column is usually a summary of the unusual birds seen the previous week¬ 
end, so to an active birder it is often the quickest x-7ay to find ,out vjhat's 
around that's worth seeing. 

In this respect I x^asn't disappointed. The headline story featured a 
report on a Double-crested Cormorant at the long stone pier at Port Credit. 

To many birders such a report isn't terribly startling. Double-crested 
Cormorants are usually fairly common in southern Ontario during migration 
vjith a fex^ individuals almost alx^ays appearing on the pile-ons in the 
Dundas Marsh each spring. 

However, this bird x^as here in x^inter and to myself that means some¬ 
thing special. I keep a long-term list of the birds I have seen in Ontario 
during the V7inter months (Dec.,Jan., and Feb.). Since I have been birding 
for just over a decade I nox'? am at a stage xMiere I add very few nex-? ones. 

This December wasn't bad, I added 3 bringing my total to 197; during all 
of last x^inter I only added 2 species. 

One bird I did need (and still do) for my x^inter list is a Double- 
crested Cormorant, so I was all set to head to the Port Credit x^aterfront. 
Hox^ever, something in the Globe and Mail article was a bit puzzling. The 
bird was described as an immature, "its light breast probably making it a bit 
more visible among the rocks near the pier." Does that really sound like 
a Double-crested? Not really. One of the field marks for a Great Cormorant 
is a xxfhite belly becoming darker up the breast. Could this bird possibly 
be a Great Cormorant instead? Now I V7as really excited. About 9 years 
ago a Great Cormorant did shoxv up and amazingly at the same pier and approx¬ 
imately the same time of yearl And X'7hat was X'7orse, I had missed the birdl 

Even before arriving at the Port Credit pier late in the afternoon of 
January 18th I could almost predict V7hat I x^ould see. But I was momentarily 
disappointed. Waiting at the pier for half an hour didn't turn up anything - 
ohi wait a minute. From behind a docked freighter, a large bird in flight - 
a cormorant 1 And it was huge! It had a X"7hite belly! A Great Cormorant I 
Satisfied x^ith the observation I drove home only to realize after reading 
my best field guides that I had blox7n it - "size betxveen Double-crested and 
Great Cormorant variable; degree of X'7hite on belly variable". What a let 
dox7n. The most distinctive characteristics I x^asn't ax"7are of so subsequently 
didn't see - 14 tail feathers in the Great as opposed to 12, a heart-shaped 
throat sac from behind opposed to convex from behind in the Double-crested". 

I would have to go back to really be sure, but x^ould it still be there? 

(continued next page) 
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A Hunch Pays Off - Great Cormorant (continued) 

the next day (Thursday) I did return and fortunately I found the bird 
still there and V7as able to see the "distinctive" markings well. 

In subsequent visits I found the bird to be very amusing in its habits. 
At times it would land behind the top of a lighthouse at the end of the pier 
and virtually disappear from sight. Hov7ever, everyone wanting to see the 
bird eventually managed to get a clear view of it. It constitutes only the 
third record for Ontario. 

So, now I have Great Cormorant on my winter list but still need a 

Douole-crestedJ ********************«- 

■ ■ ****** 

A LONGSPUR INVASI ON 

by Kevin McLaughlin 

On Thursday, January 25,1978, the Hamilton area was bufffeted by one 
of the most severe x^inter storms in this century. Around eight inches of 
show, driven by winds of up to eighty (80) miles per hour, were dumped 
on the City and surrounding area. Visibility at times was near zero and 
I'm sure the x^ind chill factor X7as far belox-? that. 

The thought occurred to me that evening, that perhaps this X'7ould 
produce a fex) interesting birds for our feeder. My dad, Bill, has been 
feeding birds nearly year round for the past number of years and has put a 
fair amount o£ time and money into it. IIov7ever, it has been only within 
the last year or two that results have happened. In fact, since January 1 
of this year, X" 7 e-have been fortunate to have had a solitary Northern Mocking 
bird and up to 38 Cedar Waxwings as v 7 elcome guests. These species X' 7 ere seen 
feeding on some of the fruit of multiflora rose bushes and hav7thorns X'7hich 
surround our yard. In any event, my hopes for something v 7 ortlwhile wave 
realized the next morning, Friday, January 27th, as I prepared to go to 
v 7 ork, A pair of Prairie Horned Larks appeared belox^ one of the three (3) 
feeders in our yard and began eating some small seed. This x^as a nex^ 
species for our yard list, which now numbers over eight3'(80) species. I 
phoned home later from x-jork at about 12;30 PM, My dad told me the list 
now included a pair of Cardinals, a male Cox^bird, a male Junco, 10 Tree 
Sparrov 7 s, 9 Horned Larks and 10 Gnox7 Buntings, This now intrigued me. 

Here were txjo species of open country birds, the Horned Lark and the Snox^ 
Bunting, X 7 hich, because of a severe storm, X7ere forced, as a last resort, 
to frequent a back yard in a highly urbanized area. Nhat else might turn 
up I asked myself; Upon returning home from v7ork that evening, my dad 
gave me his yard list for the day. In addition to the birds that I've 
already mentioned, he listed A Lapland Longspurs, With a mixture or 
disbelief, disgust and ddlight I tossed the card into the air. Your 
kidding! I yelled. This was a bird that I have only seen on txro occa¬ 
sions in my nearly five years of birdwatching. He described them care¬ 
fully to me and xvas of the opinion that they x^ere all females in rather 
nondescript plumage. He xjas, in fact, a little frustrated because none 
of the birds exactly fitted the illustrations in the field guides. Need¬ 
less to say, I had a little difficulty in getting to sleep that night. The 
very thought of being able to see, at a distance of only rirteen(13) feet 
or so, this subtly attractive and comparatively scarce Arctic Sparrox'7 
excited me greatly. The. next morning, Saturday, January 2oth, sax^ me 
rising just after 7 AM to ^begin my x^atch. My dad relieved me V7hile I had 
breakfast and around 8 AM he spotted a Longspur. I hurried to the back 
door X'7indow and saw it, no doubt one of the dull looking remales he saw the 
day before. It wasn't really dull to ray eyes, however, aS I x-7as seeing my 
first Lapland Longspur in nearly two years and right from my oxra back door 
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window. This bird eventually disappeared, but after a while, it was re¬ 
placed by 5 Longspurs, including-one striking male in winter plumage. A 
group of 9 Snow Buntings appeared below the central feeder and began to 
feed on the seeds scattered about in the snow. They ware quite skittish 
and soon took off. All through the morning V7e were entertained by 10 Tree 

Sparrows, including one very belligerent individual xdio sav? fit to chase any 

bird, be it a House Sparrow, or another Tree Sparrow, from the feeder he had 
selected. A total of 8 Prairie Horned Larks and one darker Northern Horned 
Lark also fed on the seeds in the snox^ covered yard. After noon, I was 

delighted to see the count of both Longspurs and Snow Buntings increase. At 

first, a group of 9 Longspurs x^ere present and then 13. At around 3 PM 
I nearly collapsed in amazement as a big flock landed in the yard. Most 
appeared to be Longspxirs', I ran a count on the Longspurs xMiich X'jere 
tightly packed, feeding actively belov; the feeder. It x\’as 351 I had 

earlier counted only 31 Snoxj Buntings. Generally, x-jhen Snov7 Buntings 

appear in weedy fields in our area there may be a fexi? Longspurs mixed in, 

perhaps 5 to 10 Longspurs in a group of several hundred Snow Buntings. 

This disproportionate number shocked me^ Hov7ever, at around A;3G PM 
the birds once again appeared in a tight bunch and fed in the snow. I noticed 
that there X' 7 ere around 50 Snow Buntings. It was almost as ir a heavily 
favoured N.H.L, hockey team had nearly lost a game to a Junior "A" squad 
only to win in the dying seconds. When the birds were not in the yard they 
X\»ere tamely perched on the roof of our house and some other houses in the 

neighbourhood, Hox-? out of place these barren country birds appeared as 

they perched on houses in the middle of a City, nox\’here near their preier- 

red habitat. Hox-? unusual it x^as to see so many Lapland Longspurs, more than 

I had heard of in the Hamilton area over the past four or five years. On 
Sunday, January 29th, Alf Epp x^as able to get the best look at Lapland , 
Longspurs that he's had in his tx^enty odd years of birding, Lacer that 
day a handsome male Common Redpoll, x^ith his bright pink breast, joined 
the group, but X' 7 as soon chased by a House Sparrox?, This x-7as interesting, 
because the House Sparroxijs xoere unable to intimidate the Tree Sparrox^s, 

Horned Larks, Longspurs and Snov7 Buntings, They seemed to have been rele¬ 
gated to the bottom rung of the pecking order. At one time, a male Long¬ 
spur took possession of one of the feeders and defiantly snapped his bill 
at the two House Sparroxjs which landed in it. They xvisely kept their cis- 
tance from the nex^comer. It x^as also noted on Sunday, that the number or 
Longspurs had sx^elled to around 40 or perhaps a few more. Seldom were 
the birds all present in view. Barry Cherriere arrived on Monday, January 
30th and spent several hours photographing the birds. Other birders 
assembled at our back door x^indox-? to get the closest looks they could ever 
imagine of both Longspurs and Snow Buntings. Wednesday, February 1st, sax7 
the count of both species grov? even more. My dad made a careful estimacion 
of the combined flock and the figure was an astounding 50 Longspurs and 60 
Snww Buntings. As the weekend of February 4-5 approached, the number of 
the tX' 7 o species amazingly increased. Several members of the Hamilton 
Naturalists Club saw the birds on both Saturday and Sunday and the esti¬ 
mated flock x^as around 200 birds. Of these, it was generally agreed tnat 
60 Lapland Longspurs xx/as a reasonable and, if anything, conservative tOLal, 

As this article is being V 7 ritten, it is a snoxx/y, windy, Sunday evening, 
February 5th. The birds are still with us and, hopefully, xv^ill be for a 
little X' 7 hile yet. I'm not counting on it, hox^ever, as Snow Buntings and 
Longspurs have reputations of not coming to feeders except under very 
trying circumstances and leaving at the slightest improvemeni. in the 
x^eather. Obviously, the big storm of January 26th had a lot to do X'7ith 
delightfully unexpected appearance. I must hasten to point out in conclu¬ 
sion, that I only deserve credit for counting and reporting these birds. 

(continued next page) 
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It was the dedicated work of my father vjhich attracted them in the first 
place, through making the yard attractive to the birds. It too, was ha, 

V7ho first identified the Longspurs, although they were females in dull 
winter plumage and although he had never seen a Lapland Longspur before. 

I x^ill conclude this dssay X'jith a more or less detailed description 
of the Lapland Longspur (CALCARIUS LAPI'CNICUS) , based largely on the 
obervations made of the birds in our yard. Key field marks are underlined. 

1. Slim, conical shaped, light colo u red bill . 

2. Indistinct x^hltish line through the croxm, bordered by blackish on 
the rest of the crown. 

3. Faint eye-ring. 

4. Buffy line over the eye . 

5. Broxmish ear patch bordered by black lines . 

6. Black xvfhiskcr mark on either side of the throat, 

7. Variable black smudge on the upper breast. 

C. Variable black streakings on the sides . 

9. Slight broxTOish wash bordering black streakings. 

10. Chestnut patch on the nape . (much more pronouneed in males) 

11. Tv7o V7hitish wing bars . 

12. Chestnut brown colouring between V7in3 bars and near x^ing tips. 

13. Some X7hitish streaking on the back. 

14. '['Jhite underparts . 

15. Black legs and feet and long hind toenail . 

16. Short, notched,black tail X7ith some V7hite on outer tail feathers . 

17. Females had more central breast streaking than the males and. the 
chestnut nape patch x^as lacking or very faint . 

18. Some males xxrere approaching breeding plumage X'7ith yellow above and in 
back of the eye. In this more advanced plumage, they had a strong 
chestnut nape patch, sharply divided from the croxm colouration. A 
X7hite bar on the side of the neck X7as quite vivid on some individuals. 
They also had much more black on the throat and also on the croxfln, 
nearly concealing the central crov7n stripe, 

19. Size x^as slightlj'' larger than a House Sparrcxvr and slightly smaller 
tad slimmer than a Snoxxr Bunting, (six to seven inches) 

*************-x-x- 

*****■!:-* 
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CAMOUFLAGE 


by Anne Knowles 


Have you ever thought about the v.’ays in which Nature protects her 
creatures by camouflage - really thought about it? It is incredible 
how every living thing can blend with its surroundings. 

For instance, the tiny Tree Frog - when held in the hand, his green 
is so vivid that you wonder how he could possibly escape detection by his 
enemies. But put him back in the dull-appearing leaves and grasses where 
he belongs and he instantly disappears, his vivid green colouring now 
blending perfectly with his surroundings. 

What about the snipe, that shy and elusive bird of wet fields and 
marshy areas? Once, when pcnd-v/atching, tvjenty feet from me \ms a mound 
of brown muddy earth with dead, broken bullrushes and bits of pond weed, 
dry and pale and crisp where it had been exposed for a long time; dark 
and damp-looking nearer the water. Looking casually at this mound, I 
found nothing of interest on it. I moved away to the far side of the 
pond, and with binoculars scanned the area I had just left, and there on 
my "dead" mound were three snipej I came back to my previous lookout 
knov 7 ing new that the birds were there, but do you think I could see them? 
Finally, I.saw a dark shining eye and so located them. 

Another one of Nature's clever camouflage jobs is the coyote. In 
the summer, he is quite reddish in colour (usually), and blends with 
the rich summer hues. But when autumn comes, he starts getting his 
winter coat of grey. 

One October day, I V 7 atched a coyote disappear into an area of fir 
and white birch, relatively clear of underbrush. While I watched, unde¬ 
tected, the coyote vjalked along, stopped, sat down, and looked out to the 
fields beyond, I looked away, then back again, and if I had not knovJn he 
was there, I think I would have missed him. His patchy grey and bro^m 
back, reddish-tan legs and ears made him look like an old rotting log 
lying amongst the orange and yellow leaves of the birches which were 
scattered around him. 

He then lay down in a slight depression, resting an injured pax^. 

Again I left and came back and thought for sure that he had gone, but 
then spotted him still lying quietly under the birches. 

Even trotting across a stubble field in the early morning with every 
little stick and blade white with frost, one could easily miss this grey 
shadow. 

Another animal that knows how to hide and is very x^ary, Is the deer. 
Across an open pasture was a belt of heavy timber - thick cedar, fir, and 
giant Balm of Gilead, Through an opening in this dense groxvth was a stand 
of young Balm of Gilead about ten feet tall. There was a gentle breeze, 
and the large leaves X'jere sloxi/ly moving. My father looked long at this 
young groX' 7 th, then said "There is a young deer there - watch for a leaf 
that blows the x^rong way." Sure enough, a Mule Deer was standing hidden 
in the trees, and only his large ears "blowing the wrong x^ay" gave him 
axvray. 

Even the lowly grasshopper is invisible until disturbed. 

And think about the gaily-coloured butterfly, flitting erratically about 
the garden. When he settles - gone! - because his wings close, and the drab un¬ 
derwings blend with the plant he is on. (continued on page 120) 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 


Number of sp;^cies re corded to February 19, 1978 - 98 


- indicates first 

record 

for the year 


Red-necked GrebeJan. 

’ i2-;c 

1 Dofasco Docks 

Gerry Whitworth 

Great Cormorant 

Jan. 

21, 29 

1 Port Credit lighthouse 

J. Dowall, R. Curry 

Mute Swan 

Jan. 

' 19 . 

20 Port Credit 

G. Bryant, R. Gurry 

Lesser Snow GooseFeb 

. 11 

1 Bronte H arbour 

R. Westmore, North 

Pintail 

Feb . 

4 

2 East end of Bay 

Alan Wormington 


iFeb . 

11 

1 Bronte Harbour 

Bob VJestmore 

Baldpate 

Jan,, 

21 ■ 

1 nronte Harbour 

J. Dowall,'G. Worth 

Redhead 

, Jan. 

15 

21 Kerr.St., Oakville 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Canvasback 

Jan. 

14 

5 Strathearne Dock 

Kevin McLaughlin 

C . Goldeneye 

Fe>^. 

11 

30 Grand R., Caledonia 

K. &■¥. McLaughlin 

H arlequin Duck 

Jan. 

13 

2 Beach Canal under bridge Bruce Duncan 


Jan. 

15 

1 Kerr St., Oakville 

Kevin McLaughlin 

White-w. Scoter’ 

, Jan. 

13-;;- 

1 -beach Canal 

jjruce Duncan 

H ooded MerganserJan 

. 19 

1 Dofasco Docks 

Gerry WhiWorth 


Feb. 

4 

1 East end .;f Bay 

Alan Wormington 

Com. Merganser , 

keb, 

11 

30 Grand R., Caledonia 

K. & W. McLaughlin 

Sharp-shinned , 

Jan. 

21 

1 Ancaster 

Robert Curry .. 

Hawk , 

J'ah. 

22 

1 Kirkwall 

Alan Wormington. 


keb; 

’9 ■ 

1 Ancaster 

Robert Curry 


Feb ' 

. 11 

■ 1 Tapieytown 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Cooper's Hawk' 

FeH. 

7-;;- 

1 over Dundas 

David Copeland, 

Rough-legged. 

Jan. 

15 

1 Mount Hope Airport 

Kevin McLaughlin 

H. awk 

Feb. 

4 

3 Mud St. at 8th Rd. E. 

Alan 'Wormingtogi 

Ruffed Grouse 

Feb. 

4'''- 

2 Acton 

Robert Curry 

Gray Partridge 

Jan. 

5 

5 near Taquanyah Cons. Area Bruce Duncan 


Jan. 

29 

■ 7 Mud St. at 10th Rd. E. 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Glaucous Gull 

Jan. 

19 

1 Dofasco Docks 

Gerry Wliitv/orth 


Feb. 

2 

1 over Bingham Rd. 

-Dill McLaughlin 


Feb . 

4 

2 Mssisaauga Dump 

Harry Kerr 


Feb . 

11 

1 Burlington Dump 

Westmore, North 


Feb, 

19 

1 Bronte H arbour 

H oward Lewis 

Iceland Gull 

Jan. 

' 20 

1 Dofasco Docks 

Gerry Whitworth 

Mou rning Dove 

Jan. 

7 

1 Dundas 

Catherine Brown 


Feb . 

10 

22 Burlington 

Louise Hebb 

Screech Owl 

Jan. 

is-;;- 

1 Sulphur Springs 

Robert Curry 

Snowy Owl 

Feb, 

4 

1 Mississauga Dump 

Harry Kerr 

Long-eared Owl 

Jan. 

29 

1 H opkins Tract, R.3.G. 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Short-eared Owl 

Jan. 

15 

7 Mount H ope Airport 

Kevin McLaughlin 


Feb. 

4 

21 Mud St. & 8th Rd. E. 

Alan Wormington 


Feb. 

4 

1 Tremaine & Derry Rds., 

Burl. R. Curry 

Saw-whet Owl 

Feb . 

7 

1 Sulphur Springs 

Alan ‘Aformington 

Y ellow-shafted 

Jan. 

13 

1 Grey Dee Trail, R.B.G. 

-oruce Duncan 

Flicker 

Jan. 

17 

1 S. River Rd., Cayuga 

cruce Duncan 


Jan. 

31 

1 Stoney Creek Mtn. 

John Smith 


Feb. 

12 

1 Ancaster 

Robert Curry 

Red-bellied 

Jan. 

29 

1 corn cri'u cn S. River 

Bob Westmore 

Woodpecker 

Feb , 

. 11 

1 Rd. 5 mile WW of Cayuga K. McLa ughlin 

Red-headed 

Feb. 

s--- 

-IS. Riv-r Rd. Cayuga 

Bruce Duncan 

Woodpecker 

Feb . 

11 

1 S. fiiv'-r Rd. Cajoj.ga 

Kevin McLaughlin 
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Horned Lark' 

Jan. 

15, 18 

45 McCoy Foundry, Hwy. 5 

Westmc.re) Curry 


Jan. 

■27 

9 30 ijingham Road 

cill McLaughlin 


Jah. 

28 . 

12 hwy. 403 & Main St. W. 

Alan VFomiington 


Fe' . 

12 

25 . Quarry Rd. above Dundas Tom & Anne Reid 

Tufted Titmouse 

Feb. 

4 ' 

. 1 Troy Ont. 

Alan Wormington 


Feb, 

■ 10 • 

1 W c f Ancaster Golf Club Robert Curry 

Red-hr. Nuthatch Jan. 

27 . . 

1 Roinar Dr. a>^ove ,Dundas 

Olive Wewct.mi'^o 

Carolina Wren 

Jan. 

25 

1 Pat Smith's, Oakville 

Robert Curry 

Northern Jan. 

15 

1 30 Bingham Road 

cill McLaughlin 

Mockingbird 

Jan. 

15 

1 Hopkins Gt., Dundas 

Chauncey W'ood 


Jan, 

21-24 

1 North Shore j->lvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 


Feb. 

12 

.1 30 Bingham Road 

will McLaughlin 

American Robin 

Jan. 

14 -- 

13 Sulphur Springs 

Kevin McLaughlin 


Jan. 

20 

1 375 Cedar, Burlington 

Ruth Sunimars 


Feb. 

4 

13 Ancaster Golf Club 

PiG''''ert Curiy 

Golden-c. KingletJan. 

15 

1 Holyrood Av Oakville 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Cedar V/axwing 

Jan, 

17 

38 30 Bingham Rd. 

nill McLaughlin 


Feb. 

12 

67 Church St. Ancaster . 

Robeft Curiy 

Northern Shrike 

Feb. 

11 

1 York, Ont. 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Myrtle Warbler 

Jan. 

■/T 

1 Oakville feeder 

fide P. Vandtke n 

E. Mea.dov/lark 

Jan. 

23 

7 S. River Rd.j Cayuga 

Bruce Duncan 

Red-'winged 

Jan. 

15 

2 S. RiV'- r' Rd., Cayuga 

Bruce Duncan 

nlackbird 

Feb. 

9 

1 92 H ostein Dr., Anc. 

Ro’^ert .Curry 

Rusty Blarkbird 

Feb . 

11 -:^ 

1 S . Rive r Fid., Cayuga 

Kevin■McLaughlin 

Common Grackle 

Jan. 

21 

1 Oakville 

Finlay S' n, Wormington 


Jan. 

22 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

D. K. Powells 


Jan. 

27 

1 Westdale 

R. 'Curiy ' 

crown-headed 

Feb. 

4 

3 Acton 

Robert Curry 

Cowbird' 

Feb. 

11 

20 857 Eagle Dr., Burl. 

Laurel North 

Evr'ning Grosbeak Jan. 

, 14- 

6 Ancaster 

Kevin McLaughlin 


Fo>^. 

11 

1 Burlington 

George North 

Pine Crro steak 

Jan. 

2 9 

8 857 Eagle Dr. 

Laurel North 


TP- ■■ 

12 

9 Hwy, 8 ai^'.'jve Dundas 

Tom & Anne Reid 

Hoary Redpoll 

Feb. 

3-;;- 

E 30 Bingham Road 

Kill McLaughlin 


Feb. 

4 on 

1 near Mississauga H ospital Red mson 

CoiTimon Redpcdl 

Jan. 

31 

30 Stoney Cre' k Mtn. 

John Smith 

Feb. 

1 on 

50 H wy. 8 a^-'ove Dundas 

Tom & Anne Reid 


Feb 

. 4 onl50 Mississauga H ospital 

Red Mason 


Feb. 

12 

20 32 Inverness Ave W. 

Bob Stamp 

Field Sparrow 

Fe b 

. 2 -“ on 

1 Grimsby Beach 

George Meyers 

White-crowned Sp.Feb 

. 4 

1 Grimsby Bea.ch 

George Meyers 

White-throated Sp.Feb. 12 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Fox Sparrow 

Feb. 

11-;:- 

1 Old Waterdown Rd. 

Bob Westmore 

Lapland 

Jan. 

15-- 

2 McCoy Foundry, H \iy. 

5 R. Westmore 

Longspur 

Jan. 

27 

4 30 Bingham Road 

rill McLaughlin 

Jan, 

28 

36 30 oingham Road 

Kevin McLaughlin 


Jan, 

29 

4 S. River Rd., Cayuga 

R, Westmore 


Fe b 

.1,5 50 

; 60 30 Bingham Road 

Kevin McLaughlin 


Feb. 

12 

1 Fiddler's Gre on Rd. 

Robert Cur ry 

Snow Bunting 

Ja n 

.27,28 10 

5 50 30 cingham Rd. 

K. & W. McLaughlin 

Feb. 

5 on 

140 30 Bingham Road 

K. 8t W. McLaughlin 


Fe b 

. 12 

60 Quarry Rd. a''''OVs Dundas Tcm & Anne Reid 


Plea.se send your ’hird records Py the 10th of the month to George W. Worthy 
857 Eagle Drive, BurJ.ln?;ton, Ont,, L7T 3A3, or phone 634-5463 
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N ATURE AND CLIMATE — an Introduction to PHENOLOGY 

by Ron Hepworth 

The naturalist is primarily concerned with the study and appreciation of the 
natural environment around him, V/hether he be trained in botany, ornithology, 
conservation, any of the life or earth sciences, or just an interested citizen 
desirous of coming to his own understanding and feeling of nature, his environ¬ 
mental activities are constantly influenced by climate in a most direct and some¬ 
times perplexing manner. More often than not, climate is something which inter¬ 
feres in his activities, or at best is tolerated, but certainly not recognized 
as one of the major control devices vrhich not only shapes the environment but 
finely tunes the character and response of every living thing. 

The amateur may malce casual observations from year to year xvhich over a 
period of time tompt him to mate certain personal judgements or predictions 
about the expected activities of wildlife or the growth and abundance of plant- 
].ife. Indian folklore has flourished over the years with predictions offered 
about the coming summer harvest or the severity of next winter based on obser¬ 
vations made in nature. Do the animals really know? 

Actually, there appears to be relatively little known scientifically about 
the influence of climate on the cyclical patterns of nature. On the other hand, 
men have been aware of 'some kind of interdependent relationship for thousands 
of years. 

The weatherman also holds an important interest in our natural environment and 
has over the years accumulated roomfuls of data on the past histoiy of our clim¬ 
ate. In his case the science of meteorology has been able to unlock many of the 
secrets of the atmosphere and this knowledge has been put to practical use in 
modern weather forecasting. Farmers and travellers among many others use this 
information to plan their various activites to best advantage. 

However, long before the development of these particular sciences, the re¬ 
sponse of nature has been ever continuous and exact. Some of the more tender 
plants such as jewelweed or purslane never show up until all reasonable danger 
of frost is past. The American goldfinch usually times its nesting period with 
the availability of thistle down however late or early that may be. The Mcnai'ch 
butterfly knovra whether or not there is time enough for another generation to 
develop before "closing up shop" and migrating southward. The seeds of som.e 
pines such as the lodgepole are programmed to wait until a fire has passed over 
before germinating in a clearing where there vrill be room enough to develop. 

Our fall flowers never bD.oora so late that they cannot develop sufficiently to 
mature some seed for future generations. Most plant species in the north always 
seem to mature a little faster than their identical twins in the south because 
the grovjing season is shorter. 

Perhaps this is the evidence of an unkown ’intelligence' which we call in¬ 
stinct or more likely the result of a complex combination of influences. In any 
case, there are undoubtedly certain physical lavjs which help govern behaviour 
and growth patterns from year to year. 

The fascinating study of periodic events in nature and their relationship 
or interdependence upon climate and vfeather was first termed phe nol ogy (from the 
Greek meaning to show or open) by the Belgian botanist Charles Morren in 1853. 
Generations before his time, even in ancient China and Rome, there is evidence 
to indicate the use of 'phenological calendars' to guide various farming opera¬ 
tions. In more recent times, the Svredish botanist Carolus Linnaeus (l75l) out¬ 
lined a method of using phenological and climate observations to produce an 
annual plant calendar. 

Later developments have included various observational networks set up from 
time to time to record the geographical variations of certain events in nature, 

(continued . . .) 
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Nature and Climate -(continued) 

particularly the flowering dates of selected native plants, Hoteably, in recent 
years the German Vfeather Service has maintained an extensive observer network to 
record numerous growth stages (phenophases) on up to a hundred different species. 
Such data coupled with climatic data are used in the prediction of plant disease 
and insect pest outbreaks. 

Since 1974, the Royal Botanical Gardens has been participating in a continent- 
\dde project knom as the NE - 69 Phenology Programme. This is mainly a volunteer 
netirork vrhich records the dates of 4 easily identified phenophases on the lilac 
Syringa x chinensis 'Red Rothomagensis'. These phases are the first leaf stage, 
first flower, peak bloom and end of bloom. At some sites, 2 honeysuckle cultivars 
have been added with up to 9 phenophases recorded. 

Prom all of this has come the realization that in nature lies the most precise 
scientific instruments of all — native plants faithfully recording the combined 
influences of all climatic factors in their seasonal grov/th phases. Prom what is 
presently known, temperature, sunlight and moisture are perhaps the most import¬ 
ant factors involved. Closely related to these are lattitude and altitude. Spring 
progresses northward, but the longer periods of daylight in the north tend to 
offset the cooler temperatures so that grov7th is maintained eventually overtaking 
the south so that autumn comes first in the north and progresses southv;ard. A.D, 
Hopkins in 1918 stated a general rule that phenological events vary at the rate 
of 4 days for each degree of latitude, five degrees of longitude, and 400 ft. of 
elevation, being later northward, eastward and upward (in spring). 

With respect to the temperature factor, most plant species have an optimum 
growing temperature and grov/th rates will be slov^ed down, both above and below this 
value. The history of daily temperatures experienced throughout the growing season 
can therefore determine to some degree vrhen a species will come into bloom. One 
method of tracking the progress in growth is to record the number of degree-days 
e.bove a certain thresho].d (usually 5°0) accumulated from the beginning of grovrth 
to the flov/ering stage. Por many species this value is reasonably constant. 

Equally important to growth in many species is the minimum night temperature. 
Tests carried out on tomatoes have shovm that not only is there an optimum aay 
temperature but an optimum night temperature of even gi’eater effect'. 

Prom this you can begin to appreciate the complex relationship of nature 
and climate. The combination of a warm spring and a cool summer do not necessar¬ 
ily equal that of a cold spring and a hot summer. The explanations given are ex¬ 
tremely simplified and approximate. There is still a lot to learn from observing 
and recording nature's record. 

Looking at nature in this light can be a rewarding and stimulating addition 
to the activities of a naturalist. Try keeping phenological records (date and 
location) of some of the more obvious signs or turning points in the seasons. 

Watch for the first tent caterpillar eggs to hatch, the first trilliuras or wild 
geraniums to bloom, the peak blooming date of the chokecherries, the first seed 
pods of jewelweed to sp3.it, the first goldfinch to nest, or whatever your interest 
may be. Many of these details have never before been recorded. 

By comparing records over several seasons and locations you will soon begin 
to appreciate some of the finer secrets of nature which might not otherwise be 
known. You will begin to see that large variations in early spring events will 
tend to even themselves out by mid-July, that spring events which may appear 
first in the river valley may often lag behind later on in the season. Exper¬ 
ienced observations can reveal alot about changes in the local microclimate dur¬ 
ing the season. Try making your ovm nature calendar. Perliaps some of your records 
could be published in future issues of the V/OOD DUCK. 

(continued next page) 
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Nature and Cl i mate - (continued) 

Here are some definitions generally used to identify phenophases. 

1. N ev/ Growth Em e rged - The date when nev; shoots are extended to an easily 

measureable length, usually 1". 

2, First, Leaf (PL) - The date when the widest part of a newly emerging leaf 

has grovm beyond the ends of its opening v/inter bud scales. 

5* Fi rat Pollen S heddi ng (PP) - The date v/hen the pollen carrjring anthers 
(where applicable) release a small cloud of pollen at the 
slightest touch of the branch. 

4. Fir st Flovrer (PP) - The date v;hen the first fev/ flowers or florets have 

fully opened and stamens are visible. 

5. Pe alc B loom (pb) - The date vfnen nearly all of the flowers have opened 

but before any appreciable number of them have withered or 
dried up. 

6. End of Bloom (EB) - The date when all but the last few flowers have 

withered or dried up. 

7. FiPst Seed or Fruit Ripe - The date when the first fev? seeds or fruits 

have displayed a definite color change. 

Not e; In order that observations will be comparable from year to year it is 
necessary to obseinre the same plants at a location or to observe several 
plants vjhich are representative of the v/hole population in the area. Recording 
'freak bloomers' may be misleading. 

S ources of Information : 

1. Chang, Jen-Hu, Climate and Agriculture, an Ecological Survey, Aldine, 1968 

2. Critchfield, Howard J., General Climatology, Prentice-Hall, 1966 

5. Hopp, R.J. & Blair, B.O., Plant Phenology in Eastern and Central North 
America, I - Development of Netv;orks and Preliminary Results, Bulletin 677» U. of 
Vermont Agr. Exp. Station, Sept. 1973 

4. Hopp, R.J., Vittuja, M.T. et al. Regional Phenological Studies with Persian 
Lilac, N.Y. Food and Life Sciences Bulletin, Mo. 17, June 1972. 

5. Instructions for Phenological Observations, Montana State University Agr. 
Exp. Station, Circular 250, Sept. 1970. 

6. Manual for Phenological Observers, X/isconsin Phenological Society, Madison, 

•Wise., Jan. 1977* ___ __ 

C amouflag e -(continued from page 115) 

¥e are apt to take for granted this marvelous gift that God has given so many 
living things. Next time you are walking in the country, or strolling along a beach, 
observe and marvel at the many different and ingenious ways in which He ha,s used 
camouflage to protect his creatures. 

(reprinted from The Victoria Naturalist, Vol. 34(3), Nov/77) 

The Deep Sleep - (continued from page 12l) 

Many invertebrates hibernate, including the bumblebee, some butterflies, sev¬ 
eral spiders, land snails, crayfish, worms and even mosquitoes. In plants there is 
a period of dormancy and lack of growth in the cold winter months. As Spring temp¬ 
eratures rise, the life producing sap ascends in trees as growth activity renevjs. 

VHien the proper environmental conditions for an organism's noimial life pro¬ 
cesses recur, the state of dormancy terminates. V/ithout this power of hibernation, 
a great many of the species of our region could not survive. The full magnificence 
of the process is best seen in the Spring, as the "deep sleep" ends. 

(reprinted from the Oshavja Naturalist, Vol. 2l(4), Apr/75 Mar/ 64 ) 
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THE DEEP S.LEEP 

by Ron Tozer 

As the warmer days of spring approach with their reavjakening of 
life, it may be V7ell to ponder upon the fascinating way in which nature 
suspends life in a-dormant state. IJliat happens to organisms which become 
inactive in hibernation, dormancy or estivation? Typically we think of 
dormancy as a state of hibernation such as the groundhog undertakes in 
winter. This mammal becomes completely oblivious to all external stimuli, 
the breathing process nearly stops, the pulse rate is drastically lessened 
and the body temperature drops to a range between 40 and 57 deg.Fahrenheit. 
This true state of hibernation also occurs in ground squirrels, bats and 
badgers. The revival of the hibernator is a slow process requiring pro¬ 
longed exposure to heat, as occurs in Spring, Other mammals such as the 
black bear undergo a type of intermittent hibernation with much less re¬ 
duction in metabolic activity. Occasionally during the winter the bear 
may awaken to prox^l around for food. 

Mammals are not the only hibernators, hov^ever. Ancient man believed 
that small birds hibernated in the mud and caves, rather than flying long 
and difficult migrational trips. This myth has been proven incorrect, but 
some of the goatsuckers, svjifts, and hummingbirds do actually enter a 
state of torpidity vdiich approaches hibernation. The Poorwill of the 
southwest has been observed in a torpid state for 85 days during which 
there was no sign of heartbeat or breathing, no reaction to a strong 
light beamed at the pupils of the eyes, and the body temperature remained 
at a point near that of the surrounding air.,,, note V7ith interest that 
the Hopi Indians long ago became aware of the Poor-will's habits, naming 
it "Ilolchko", the Sleeping One. 

A torpid state has been noted in some sv 7 allows which gather together 
in sheltered cavities in times of cold weather and the resulting scarcity 
in insect food supply. The clustering reduces body heat loss, but this 
situation can be maintained for only short periods without food. The 
young of a species of European swift have been observed in a period of 
torpor lasting as long as 21 cays without their being fed(insect food 
being unavailable). 

In our temperate region, all the cold-blooded animals (i.e,,those 
which gain their heat from outside their bodies) become sluggish when 
exposed to lowering temperature, due to a slow and equal reduction in 
their body heat. Eventually, unconsciousness occurs and death V7ill 
result if the tissues actually freeze. Hence, in the Fall these animals 
seek shelter, snakes enter dry, deep cavities and frogs and turtles 
burrow into the mud at the bottom of their ponds. All their life pro¬ 
cess are slowed down to a minimal point for the preservation of life. 

In the Spring, we may find a group of snakes which are emerging in 
response to the higher temperature that allow their activity again. If 
we compared the warm blooded groundhog and the cold-blooded snake at 
this time of Spring emergence, we v7ould find that the former, with a 
higher metabolic rate during hibernation, would weigh less than V7hen 
it went to sleep in the Fall (since fat deposits V7ere used up). However 
the snake with its minimal metabolic rate in hibernation would weigh 
about the same as it did when it became inactive; little energy V7as 
required to maintain the snake in its deep dormancy. 

In some animals, a period of dormancy (estivation) is induced by the 
heat and dryness of Summer, Thus, the lungfishes(dipnoans) curl up 
in a burrow in the mud of their ponds V7hen these dry up. An airhole 
supplies the true lungs of these fishes. Even our native chipmunk has been 
observed in estivation during particularly hot v/eeks of summer, (cont'd page 120) 
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THE WOOD DUCK 

The WOOD DUCK is the official publication of the Hamilton Nat¬ 
uralists' Club and is produced by volunteer members of the Cltib. The 
VroOD DUCK is published 9 times yearly from September to May inclusive 
and is mailed free to members. Contributions for publication are most 
welcome and should be addressed to the Editor, 259 Euston Rd,Burling¬ 
ton, Ont. L7L 4V8. Deadline for receipt of material is the first of 
the month preceding publication date. Articles may be reprinted with¬ 
out permission but credit lines would be appreciated. Notevrorthy Bird 
Records should be sent to George North, 857 Eagle Dr, Burlington,Ont. 
L7T 3A3. 
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